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ECONOMIC MOBILIZATION PLANNING BETWEEN THE 
TWO WORLD WARS 


By Harry B. YosHre* 


PART II 


4. Central Programming of the Produc- 
tion Effort. The keystone of economic mo- 
bilization is central programming—an aggre- 
gate of processes by which a master plan of 
production goals is devised and resources are 
directed toward the attainment of these goals. 
The processes involved in devising this grand 
strategy of production are extremely com- 
plex. The areas of essentiality to which re- 
sources are to be allotted must be marked out, 
and agencies designated as claimants for each 
area. These claimants must provide estimated 
delivery schedules for selected products for 
each program, and the amount of basic re- 
sources needed to carry out the proposed 
levels of production. These program pro- 
posals must be evaluated in relation to avail- 
able resources. Since, on a long-range basis, 
whole programs will seldom be more urgent 
than other whole programs, gradations of 
urgency must be established within, as well 
as among, these programs. With proper re- 
gard for the needs of all areas of essentiality 
and for the relative urgency of competing 
programs in particular periods, conflicts must 
be resolved and a balanced consideration of 
claimant agency interests assured. In the 
course of matching requirements against 
availabilities, deficiencies in supply must be 


*This is the concluding part of the paper presented 
by Dr. Yoshpe at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Historical Association, in New York City, December 
1951, 
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identified, and programs developed for the 
expansion or more efficient utilization of 
existing resources. From all this must emerge 
determinations as to feasible, balanced pro- 
gram objectives in given periods, and the 
apportionment of total available resources to 
support approved programs. The high-level 
considerations and decisions involved in pro- 
gramming require that this basic function be 
centered in the civilian mobilization agency 
charged with the over-all direction of the war 
production effort. 

The concept of a synchronized mobilization 
effort runs through the entire work of the 
planners. They placed with the War Re- 
sources Administration the responsibility for 
devising the total pattern of war production, 
deciding on the volume of resources that 
should be allowed to flow into specified pro- 
duction channels, and directing the use of 
ptiorities and other controls to meet the es- 
tablished goals. They failed, however, to 
spell out these responsibilities to the point of 
practical implementation. Like all their pro- 
posals for the control of the various elements 
of mobilization, their plans for central pro- 
gramming left much to be desired in the 
necessary precision and detail, or in the way 
of analysis of the problems in determining 
policy and operations, techniques, internal 
organization, and functional relationships 
with other agencies concerned. 


Thus, while the possibility of conflicts be- 
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tween military and other requirements was 
foreseen, the resolution of such conflicts was 
left to the administration of priorities—a 
mechanism that was to prove hopelessly in- 
adequate for the task even in the early stages 
of World War II. To prevent the curtail- 
ment of supplies and services vital to the 
civilian population, the planners reserved 
for civilian use 50 percent of the normal 
capacity of plants allocated for military pro- 
duction; and they proposed to leave to the 
War Resources Administration the coordi- 
nation of demands on facilities in which the 
military interest was not substantial, and in 
certain cases, to expand facilities engaged in 
essential commercial production “to the full 
extent of the capacity needed to carry the 
military load.” Nothing was done, how- 
ever, to gather data on levels of civilian con- 
sumption or determine bedrock civilian re- 
quirements. 


The outbreak of the emergency thus found 
us without adequate machinery for program- 
ming war and essential civilian requirements. 
Much time was consumed in the development 
of this mechanism, and analysts of World 
War II experience are agreed that its absence 
early in the mobilization period was one of 
the major causes of interagency conflicts. In 
the initial stages of our preparedness pro- 
gram, the military themselves were dragging 
their feet. To be sure, there were those in 
the civilian control agencies who reflected 
the general inclination to hold on to both 
ends: national defense and business-as-usual. 
But there were others who urged the military 
to formulate an adequately comprehensive 
program of requirements, and the civilian 
supply groups urged the curbing of civilian 
production in order to make room for a more 
extensive war production program. 

By the fall of 1941 and the spring of the 
following year, however, the pendulum swung 
the other way. As far as military programs 
were concerned, the main task of the civilian 
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control agencies was to urge upon the mili- 
tary the need of avoiding excessive demands 
on the nation's resources and of expressing 
their programs more precisely in terms of 
quantities, timing and degree of urgency. As 
for essential civilian and war-supporting re- 
quirements, the task became not so much to 
urge further curtailment of civilian produc- 
tion, but rather to formulate definite pro- 
grams as a basis for judging whether or not 
the military “take” would injure the civilian 
economy and, as a consequence, impair the 
mobilization effort itself. 

Only after much wrangling and costly de- 
lays did we come to appreciate the importance 
of setting production objectives that were 
high enough to elicit a maximum effort and 
yet not so high as to be beyond the poten- 
tialities of industry. The Armed Services, 
not fully realizing that military strategy must 
be related to the strategy of production, 
tended to shroud in secrecy certain decisions 
concerning their requirements. At the same 
time, delay in planning civilian requirements 
made for friction with the military and was 
a major factor in undermining public confi- 
dence in, and Congressional support of, the 
War Production Board. The relative ur- 
gencies given to programs were rarely based 
on standards of any real objective value. On 
the contrary, the major determinations on 
relative urgency were based largely on sub- 
jective judgments and on pressures of claim- 
ant agencies to put over their particular pro- 
grams without proper regard for balance 
within their programs or within the over-all 
pattern of war production. Even during the 
period when the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion held the reins, it proved 
impossible to lift the bulk of the top coordi- 
nation work above the level of dealing with 
day-to-day conflicts as they arose. 

On the controls side, the planners had put 
their faith in the priority mechanism, taking 
the forms of classification ratings, facility 
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allocations, licenses, embargoes, permits and 
warrants, by which precedence would be es- 
tablished in the utilization of resources. 
Recognizing that no one of these forms of 
priority application “may be considered as a 
panacea for all the problems which may arise 
in war,” they stressed the need for coordina- 
ting these control techniques “to assure a 
united, effective program.” 


They failed to realize, however, that such 
coordination can be effected only when the 
controls grow out of and support the central 
programming process. With the correlation 
of resources and requirements and the pro- 
gramming of the production effort in accord- 
ance with urgency standing, determination 
can be made as to the types of control re- 
quired at any given time to achieve estab- 
lished goals. In the absence of an over-all 
production strategy, control devices can prove 
little more than stop-gap arrangements, and 
it is impossible to develop a properly inte- 
gtated approach to the mobilization effort. 

This is borne out by our experience with 
industrial production controls in World War 
II. During the first two years, the rating 
patterns progressively evolved in the adminis- 
tration of priorities sought to express the rela- 
tive need for military programs or items of 
procurement in accordance with their strate- 
gic importance or production difficulties. En- 
tire programs, however, were placed in single 
priority bands without time or quantitative 
limitations on the use of such ratings, with 
resultant imbalance among broad categories 
of weapons and complementary items. With 
an underlying master plan of production 
lacking, procurement programs were devel- 
oped with little regard for feasibility, and 
confusion and failure resulted from insufhi- 
cient thought or knowledge of the effect of 
one program upon another. Progressive up- 
ratings, in the inevitable scramble for scarce 
materials and facilities, made for confusion 
in, and impotence of, the top rating bands. 
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In the summer of 1942 the priorities system 
was modified to give greater recognition to 
the programming concept. Programs were 
distributed among various priority bands in 
accordance with their relative importance, 
and quantitative and time limitations were 
set on the use of ratings in order to obtain 
necessary balance. Even under this pattern 
and philosophy of ratings, however, there 
were excessive top-rated demands for critical 
materials. Ratings still served as “hunting 
licenses,” and required materials didn’t flow 
in balanced quantities so as to maintain an 
even flow of production. Increasing tight- 
ness in the supply of basic materials, particu- 
larly the underlying metals, resulted in con- 
tinued inflation of the rating structure and 
prevented the proper integration and _sched- 
uling of production programs. 

In the case of these underlying metals— 
steel, copper and aluminum—only mandatory 
allocation (first under the “horizontal” Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan and later under 
the “vertical” Controlled Materials Plan) 
made it possible to achieve a substantial 
measure of balanced production. Such man- 
datory allocation, particularly under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, brought the necessary 
appreciation of the importance of sound 
program formulation as the foundation for 
the apportionment of these basic metals 
among competing claimants. Such program 
formulation, however, was largely in terms of 
the three controlled materials; and while 
their distribution did serve as a brake on the 
rest of the program, the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan was never fully effective in se- 
curing balanced production for war purposes. 


5. Guiding and Coordinating Government 
Procurement. Though the programming 
function is the heart of the mobilization proc- 
ess, it cannot of itself insure effective results. 
It needs firm support from the various con- 
trols which it generates. Of these controls 
none perhaps is more important than the con- 
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trol of Government procurement. Govern- 
ment procurement starts streams of action 
that have long-term consequences, and that 
cannot easily be retraced. It brings with it 
decisions with reference to the use of exist- 
ing capacity, the building of new facilities, 
the flow of materials, tools, components and 
manpower. If uncoordinated and badly man- 
aged, Government procurement can not only 
increase costs, but have disruptive effects on 
the national economy; and the burden on 
supporting control measures would be all the 
greater. It is essential, therefore, that Gov- 
ernment procurement be so planned and car- 
ried out as to help get the most out of the 
nation’s resources, minimize the strain on the 
economy, and reduce the burden on support- 
ing stabilization and industrial production 
controls. 


One cannot find fault with the basic pre- 
cepts which the planners laid down for guid- 
ance in the procurement planning area. Ar- 
my and Navy procurement planning, they 
asserted, must be coordinated, and the plans 
should strive to reduce to a minimum “com- 
petitive procurement efforts between Gov- 
ernment purchasing agencies for commodi- 
ties or the output of facilities.” These plans 
should be revised frequently on the basis of 
constant study if they were to remain in con- 
formity with changing strategic plans and 
current industrial conditions.” The war load 
should be equitably distributed so that 
available capacity might be utilized most 
effectively, the normal economic life of 
the country be disturbed as little as pos- 
sible, the overburdening of individual fa- 
cilities and congestion of local areas be 
avoided, and contract action in the highly in- 
dustrialized sections within easy reach of the 
enemy be minimized. In establishing their 
production base and earmarking facilities for 
particular programs, the policy of the plan- 
ners was to avoid the placement of contract 
schedules that would require capacity in ad- 
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dition to that already available. In the case 
of munitions production requiring additions 
to existing capacity, they sought to minimize 
expansion and to locate necessary plants in 
areas that were not congested. 


On the substantive side, however, actual 
accomplishments in planning fell far short of 
expressed objectives. Inadequate thought was 
given to the mechanisms needed within and 
outside the military establishment to achieve 
effective control of wartime procurement. 
The planners contemplated no basic changes 
in the organization or responsibility for mili- 
tary procurement. Without violating the 
cardinal tenets set forth for procurement 
planning, the plans of the two departments, 
it was believed, “must make due allowances 
for differences in organization and adminis- 
tration of procurement functions.” Coordi- 
nation of military procurement would, of 
course, be effected by or through the ANMB, 
but the latter was expected to leave to the 
Army and Navy purchasing agencies “the 
greatest freedom of action and initiative con- 
sistent with necessary interdepartmental co- 
ordination.” The role to be exercised by the 
civilian mobilization agencies in the procure- 
ment area was to be one of facilitation rather 
than direction or control. The various coordi- 
nating divisions in the War Resources Admin- 
istration, the key super-agency proposed for 
the direction of the war economy, it was 
thought, “should in general be concerned pri- 
marily with the administration of approved 
policies and priorities within the respective 
divisions and with the conduct of research 
for definite means whereby requirements 
would be supplied.” They were expected to 
“recognize the responsibility of established 
procuring agencies and allow the latter the 
greatest possible freedom of action in the 
discharge of procurement responsibilities.” 
Experience was to prove, however, not only 
the need for substantial improvements in the 
organization for procurement within the mili- 
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tary establishment, but also the need for a 
much broader and more intimate concern by 
the civilian mobilization agencies with mili- 
tary procurement than the planners were pre- 
pared to recommend. 


Confusion and disagreement existed, how- 
ever, in respect to the policies and procedures 
whereby emergency procurement would be 
undertaken. For the purpose of planning 
and executing war procurement, the planners 
had divided the country into geographical 
districts. The planning work was decentral- 
ized to these districts. Taking the lists of 
requirements furnished by the supply chiefs, 
the district organizations surveyed the pro- 
ductive capacity of their respective areas, 
matched supply against demand, and had al- 
located to them the manufacturing capacity 
they needed. It was intended that each dis- 
trict staff, though small in peacetime, would 
form the nucleus around which the war pro- 
cutement organization would be built. In 
wartime, procurement would be decentralized 
in these districts, each of which would be 
called upon to bear a fair share of the load. 
While it was expected that for non-commer- 
cial items authority would be granted to 
scrap the formal advertising method and ne- 
gotiate contracts with allocated facilities, ap- 
parently it was thought that both formal and 
informal bids might profitably be solicited 
on commercial articles. The Army Quarter- 
master Corps, however, was definitely plan- 
ning on negotiation while the Navy’s Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts protested against 
the proposed use of negotiated contracts. 
Though the Industrial Mobilization Plan 
bore the approval of the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Navy material bureaus had taken 
slight part in its preparation and had some 
reservations not only as to the soundness of 
the allocation system, but also as to the prac- 
ticability of some of the proposals on procure- 
ment organization and procedutes. 

The validity of the facility allocation pro- 
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gram and the reliability of the procurement 
plans and accepted schedules of production 
thereunder were also open to question. Facil- 
ity allocations were viewed as the core of the 
war planning program. Principles and polli- 
cies to guide the allocation program were 
carefully worked out, and emphasis was 
placed on the periodic review of resultant pro- 
curement plans and production schedules 
with a view to keeping them current, con- 
servative and dependable. After many years’ 
delay, agreement was reached regarding divi- 
sion between the Army and Navy of capacity 
in the aeronautic, automotive, optical, and 
precision instrument industries. Considerable 
progress was also made toward solution of 
allocation problems pertaining to machine 
tools, airplane bombs, chemical warfare ap- 
pliances, wire and cable, rubber goods, duck 
and webbing, blankets, woolen cloth, and 
other bottleneck items, although definite de- 
cisions on allocations had not been reached 
in all cases when the emergency came. 


Despite periodic review of procurement 
plans, rechecking of facilities and revision of 
production schedules in light of changing sit- 
uations, there were doubts as to the depend- 
ability of the data gathered. Much depended 
on the competency of the officers surveying 
plant capacity in the planning districts, and 
they did not always have the requisite manu- 
facturing and engineering background. As 
was indicated above, the program was too re- 
stricted in its coverage. Nor was adequate 
consideration given to techniques for adjust- 
ing the allocation system to the needs of a 
limited emergency, when demands would be 
made on industry but no authority would ex- 
ist to negotiate contracts with the firms and 
in the quantities agreed upon under the sys- 
tem. Moreover, there was uncertainty within 
both the Army and Navy as to the practica- 
bility of implementing the allocation pro- 
gram. Because negotiation with allocated fa- 
cilities would narrow the possibilities of con- 
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tracts for firms left out of the system, there 
was fear of adverse public opinion and politi- 
cal repercussions. Yet the fate of the alloca- 
tion system was dependent on authorization 
and use of the informal negotiating method 
in contracting. If the formal advertising and 
competitive bidding method were to be used, 
all suppliers, including those allocated to 
other services, would have to be circularized 
as a matter of right, and awards would go to 
the lowest responsible bidders regardless of 
plans and commitments under the allocation 
system. 


Despite the unparalleled magnitude of the 
production effort in World War II at no 
time was Government procurement properly 
synchronized with the broader task of re- 
sources mobilization. In launching the de- 
fense program, procurement officers disre- 
garded the basic planning tenet that the load 
should be equitably distributed so that avail- 
able capacity might be utilized most effective- 
ly and the overloading of individual facilities 
and congestion of local areas might be avoid- 
ed. With the notable exception of the Ord- 
nance Department, which activated its dis- 
trict procurement plans, the military services 
took on the increased procurement load by 
merely expanding and streamlining their cur- 
rent, generally centralized procurement or- 
ganizations. Persistence of the formal adver- 
tising method in contracting wrecked the 
planners’ facility allocation program, with 
resultant intense inter-agency competition for 
key facilities. Though one of the basic ob- 
jectives of the planning was to avoid compe- 
tition between the services, a survey made 
late in 1944 indicated the need for greater 
procurement coordination in 10 of 13 major 
material fields. 

In their emphasis on getting out the con- 
tracts, loading up industry, and getting start- 
ed on the job of expanding capacity and tool- 
ing for production in large quantities, the 
procuring agencies rapidly erected the foun- 
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dations of a vast munitions industry. This 
was accomplished, however, without proper 
regard for the need for a broad production 
base and reducing the impact of the defense 
program on the civilian economy. Large firms 
employing over 500 workers, which in 1939 
constituted 1.3 percent of the nation’s indus- 
trial establishments and accounted for 38.4 
percent of the total industrial output, pro- 
duced somewhere in the neighborhood of 70 
percent of the total munitions production. On 
the other hand, the smaller plants, which 
made up 98.7 percent of the 184,230 indus- 
trial enterprises in the country and produced 
approximately 61.6 percent of the 56.8 billion 
dollars output in 1939, obtained somewhat 
less than 30 percent of the total munitions 
production, including both prime contracts 
and subcontracts at all levels. What portion 
of the capacity of small firms could have been 
converted to munitions production has never 
been determined, but it is generally conceded 
that small concerns were not utilized to their 
fullest possibilities. The disproportionate 
emphasis on large plants was accompanied 
by unnecessary plant expansions, delays and 
bottlenecks in production, heavy migration 
of labor from non-defense areas, serious con- 
gestion and community problems in centers 
of defense concentration, needless strains and 
distortions on the economic front, an accel- 
erated trend toward economic concentration, 
and a threat to the free enterprise system in 
the post-war period. 


The power to control Government pro- 
curement was placed in the hands of the 
civilian mobilization agencies from the outset 
of the defense program in 1940. The control 
techniques employed, however, proved ineffec- 
tive in meshing defense procurement into the 
national economy. Little was accomplished 
under the aegis of the Advisory Commission 
to the Council of National Defense, the 
agency initially charged with the direction of 
the defense effort. Largely advisory in char- 
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acter and administratively unworkable, the 
Commission made a feeble effort to control 
procurement through the review of major 
contracts and through the formulation of 
general principles for guidance in contract 
placement. Nor was Donald Nelson, as Co- 
ordinator of National Defense Purchases, 
mote effective in fulfilling his general re- 
sponsibilities for insuring coordination, econ- 
omy and efficiency in Government procure- 
ment. Later, as Director of Purchases in the 
Office of Production Management, Nelson, 
with the backing of the President, established 
his authority over military procurement. In 
implementing his authority, however, he 
found himself in no stronger position than he 
was earlier as Coordinator of National De- 
fense Purchases. The military remained for 
all practical purposes autonomous in their 
procurement operations. 


The unprecedented breadth of Nelson’s 
authority as Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board afforded him the opportunity to 
assume a mote aggressive role in the procure- 
ment area. He decided, however, to confine 
his efforts in this field to the prescription of 
general principles for guidance in contract 
placement and to making available to the 
procuring agencies the services of commodity 
specialists. Experience was to prove, how- 
ever, that these devices were not adequate to 
prevent Nelson’s control of procurement 
from slipping from his grasp. Consequently, 
WPB was obliged to exercise its power over 
the flow of materials and component schedul- 
ing in its effort to influence or control Govern- 
ment procurement. It is doubtful, however, 
that these efforts at control following con- 
tract placement were an adequate substitute 
for control on purchases yet to be made. 

6. Flexibility in Planning Wartime Admin- 
istration of Controls. It is impossible to an- 
ticipate in the planning stage the political, 
economic and other considerations that are 
bound to shape the decisions and actions 
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taken in an emergency. Certain basic assump- 
tions are needed, of course, to give direction 
to the planning process. It is futile, however, 
to provide a precise blueprint that will meet 
the many unforeseeable deevlopments prior 
to or during war. Planning must provide, 
therefore, for sufficient flexibility to adjust 
to whatever realities exist at the time in which 
the various elements of mobilization must be 
put into effect. Rather than blueprinting the 
organization and operation of the wartime 
economy, the emphasis in planning should be 
on identifying and analyzing the problems 
that are likely to be encountered in mobiliza- 
tion, and developing alternative techniques 
for their resolution under varying circum- 
stances. With such analyses before them, the 
President and those whom he calls in for 
assistance in the emergency management of 
the national economy can have some basis 
for intelligent judgment as to the actions 
needed and practicable under existing cir- 
cumstances. 


The military planners stressed the need for 
flexibility in the application of various con- 
trols. Here and there, as in the case of price 
control techniques, they presented alternative 
proposals and outlined the merits and limita- 
tions of each alternative. By and large, how- 
ever, they followed the blueprint rather than 
the problem-analysis approach to planning. 
For virtually every element of the economy 
in every stage of transition from peace to 
war, the planners laid down precise lines of 
organization, policy and procedures which, 
in their judgment, might be effective in at- 
taining the basic objectives of resources mo- 
bilization. 


Their recommendations on over-all war- 
time organization illustrate their blueprint- 
ing approach to planning and its futility. 
From their review of World War I experi- 
ence, the planners developed the firm convic- 
tion that a high degree of central direction 
and control is essential in the mobilization of 
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the nation’s resources. They felt, too, that 
the mechanism for such coordination and di- 
rection “should be initiated immediately” on 
the imminence of war “without waiting for 
serious economic problems to develop.” One 
cannot argue with this concept in principle. 
But to have pinned their entire planning for 
war organization and administration on this 
one concept was absurd. It demonstrates a 
failure to realize the dynamic nature of the 
administrative problems involved in the in- 
tegration of controls and the underlying po- 
litical-economic forces and conflicts that re- 
quire harnessing and direction in time of war. 


While recognizing the advantages of util- 
izing existing Government agencies to the 
fullest extent possible, the planners were op- 
posed to the granting of emergency powers to 
them “unless the functions to be used are 
peacetime as well as wartime responsibili- 
ties.” The existing agencies, in the judgment 
of the planners, were not geared for emergen- 
cy operations because their functions usually 
“are defined by law and custom and are de- 
signed to serve only a social structure based 
upon a peacetime economy.” Difficulties were 
anticipated in obtaining the surrender of 
such powers upon the termination of war. 
Furthermore, experience had demonstrated 
that intelligent coordinated action demanded 
the creation of a superagency to supervise and 
be responsible for the accomplishment of war 
policies. 

Accordingly, it was proposed to establish 
a number of emergency agencies which were 
to be superimposed upon all other existing 
departments in pursuance of the war effort 
and to operate directly under the President 
in conformance with national policies pre- 
scribed by him. Existing agencies would con- 
tinue to perform “normal functions,” and 
would administer any assigned war tasks for 
which they were “naturally adapted.” 

Recognizing the interrelationship and in- 
terdependence of all wartime economic func- 
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tions, the planners deemed it “highly impor- 
tant that one major emergency agency be cre- 
ated to coordinate the performance of these 
functions.” The War Resources Administra- 
tion was visualized as the key superagency 
having the greatest responsibilities and around 
which would center much of the activity of 
other superagencies set up to function in 
special fields where coordination might be 
deemed desirable. As “the pivot around 
which wartime industrial mobilization will 
turn,” WRA, it was felt, “must be charged 
with the responsibility and clothed with ade- 
quate authority to make and enforce deci- 
sions,” though it was emphasized that actual 
administration “should be the function of the 
agencies best fitted for the purpose.” 


To ease the way from peace to war and 
permit the application of the plans designed 
to prevent the disruption of the national 
economy, the planners stressed the need for 
establishing WRA “in skeleton form .. . as 
early as practicable when an emergency is 
envisioned.” In the organization of WRA, 
there was to be a Liaison Division with sec- 
tions which might be regarded as embryo 
superagencies for the coordination of war 
trade, war finance, war labor, and price con- 
trol. With the establishment of WRA, these 
sections would be utilized pending creation 
of corresponding superagencies as required by 
the exigencies of the emergency. After the 
creation of these superagencies, WRA would 
exercise coordinating authority over them. 
In the event the establishment of WRA was 
delayed, the ANMB, the planners suggested, 
“should assume the responsibility for guid- 
ance during the transition period,” and direct 
its operations so as to facilitate the assump- 
tion by WRA of its responsibility for indus- 
trial coordination. Upon creation of WRA, 
personnel and records of the ANMB “should 
be used to assist in forming the nucleus of 


the new body.” 


The functioning of the four superagencies 
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that were bracketed under WRA—the War 
Trade Administration, War Finance Admin- 
istration, War Labor Administration, and 
Price Control Authority—was left unclear 
by reason of uncertainty as to the line of 
authority and extent of control which might 
be exercised. Two types of organization were 
visualized in connection with the establish- 
ment of these superagencies. Should the 
President prefer the strict line type of or- 
ganization, authority would flow from him 
to the Administrator of War Resources and 
thence to the four superagencies. The desig- 
nation of officers could be made either by the 
President or the Administrator of War Re- 
sources. This type of organization was 
believed the most satisfactory method of 
combining authority with responsibility. 
On the other hand, the President may not 
wish to delegate all these powers to one in- 
dividual. In such case, the line and staff 
type of organization might be utilized to pro- 
vide a somewhat similar measure of control. 
This type of organization would place WRA 
in a staff capacity insofar as the other super- 
agencies were concerned and with no juris- 
diction other than the enunciation of guiding 
policies for the accomplishment of its war 
mission. The directorates of such indepen- 
dent superagencies would be selected by the 
President. Adoption of the line and staff 
type of organization would also indicate the 
delegation of comparable authority to the 
Administrator of each superagency. The 
weakness of this type of organization was 
seen in the fact that “it places too great de- 
pendence on the degree of cooperation which 
established agencies are expected to accord 
to the Administrator of War Resources.” 
Nevertheless, regardless of the category in 
which they might be placed, these superagen- 
cies were expected to “support the guiding 
policies of the War Resources Administra- 
tion” and be “limited to the exercise of such 
authority as is delegated by the President, 
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either directly or indirectly.” 

Neither of the suggested alternatives, how- 
ever, proved acceptable to the President. Be- 
cause of the strong isolationist sentiment in 
the country in the summer of 1939, and per- 
haps also because of his reluctance to relin- 
quish immediate control of national defense, 
President Roosevelt made clear his opposition 
to a superagency structure such as that pro- 
posed in the IMP. At an early meeting with 
the War Resources Board, constituted in Au- 
gust 1939 for the purpose of advising the 
ANMB on policies pertaining to economic 
mobilization and reviewing the plans under 
preparation by that agency, the President 
sketched out his idea of a suitable defense 
organization, with advisers for various areas 
of mobilization reporting directly to himself. 
Following a subsequent meeting with Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., Chairman, the Board 
agreed “to work further on an organization 
plan that would be more in line with the ideas 
of the President” than that contemplated by 
the IMP. 

In its report, the Board complimented the 
military on their foresight and systematic 
planning for industrial mobilization. Though 
it pointed to numerous problems requiring 
further attention, the Board felt that the 
current IMP “represents not only an aware- 
ness of industrial problems arising in modern 
war but also a decided advance in the field 
of national preparedness for defense.” It 
took sharp issue with the planners, how- 
ever, on the question of organization 
and lines of authority of the superagencies. 
In place of having the War Resources 
Administration as the pivotal superagency 
which would control and coordinate the 
activities of other superagencies, the Board 
recommended that all but the War 
Trade Administration should be ‘“indepen- 
dent” of WRA and that coordination be 
achieved “by having a representative of WRA 
on each agency.” In other words, instead of 
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centralized control by a key superagency 
placed between other superagencies and the 
President for purposes of coordination, the 
War Resources Board’s proposal was to have 
individual coordination by the various agen- 
cies exercises delegated war powers and leave 
to the President the problem of decision when 
they failed to agree. It was the Board’s “con- 
sidered judgment” that such “coordination 
of separate controls” rather than “centraliza- 
tion of control” in one agency offered “the 
only effectvie means of converting American 
industry to the purposes of wat.” 

The President’s proclamation of a “limit- 
ed emergency” on September 8, 1939, a week 
after the outbreak of war in Europe, was not 
accompanied by any steps to invoke the or- 
ganizational proposals of the IMP. At his 
press conference announcing this proclama- 
tion, the President said that “there is no 
thought, in any shape, manner or form, of 
putting the nation, either in its defenses or 
in its internal economy, on a war basis.” 
With his reactivation of the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National Defense 
in the spring of 1940, it became evident that 
the President was determined to proceed in a 
manner radically different from that charted 
by the planners in building up the machinery 
for the national defense. 


In retrospect, one might wish it had been 
possible to follow the advice of the planners, 
or, at least, of the War Resources Board, in 
establishing the organization for the over-all 
direction of the mobilization effort. For al- 
together too long a period the civilian mobili- 
zation agencies lacked the cohesive force and 
potency required for the overall administra- 
tion of the defense program. Creation of 
WPB followed some 20 months of ineffective 
cordination of the defense program by a 
headless NDAC, a dual-headed OPM, and a 
hybrid Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board. Even the authority of WPB was dis- 
sipated by the establishment of agencies out- 


Summer 


side of its jurisdiction and by the frittering 
away of some of the basic powers with which 
it had been entrusted for the central direc- 
tion of the war production effort. The estab- 
lishment of the Office of War Mobilization 
in May 1943 met the problem only in part, 
for this agency, like WPB, was reluctant to 
assume an aggressive role. Coming into the 
picture at an advanced stage of the mobiliza- 
tion effort, OWM for the most part acted as 
a “trouble shooter” for the President, referee- 
ing and adjudicating disputes that came up 
between various agencies, and not as an active 
source of general policy and supervision to 
prevent the emergence of such conflicts. 


The record abounds in evidence of such 
conflicts. An analysis of the relations between 
the production and stabilization agencies, for 
example, will show a failure to appreciate 
the interdependence of wartime production 
controls and stabilization measures. The re- 
lation of the rationing administration to the 
underlying supply agencies, including the so- 
called “commodity czars,” was a source of dif- 
ficulty in the case of food, rubber, oil, tires, in 
fact virtually all commodities that were sub- 
ject to rationing. Similarly, an analysis of 
the activities of the War Manpower Com- 
mission will indicate that the procurement, 
production, wage and agricultural labor poli- 
cies of other agencies were not adequately 
coordinated with manpower needs. The wide 
diffusion of responsibility for the various as- 
pects of economic mobilization and the fail- 
ure to solve effectively the problem of over-all 
coordination were major weaknesses in our 
wartime organization. 


It is possible that some of these problems 
would have been mitigated had the President 
designated from the outset an agency, like 
the proposed War Resources Administration, 
to serve as the apex of coordination and inte- 
gration of the various elements of economic 
mobilization into a comprehensive defense 
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program. Such a course, however, was out of 
the question in 1939-40, The planners failed 
to bear in mind that flexibility is as essential 
in organizational planning as in all the sub- 
stantive aspects of the program. It is neces- 
sary to recognize the fluid nature of organiza- 
tional arrangements. It is too much to expect 
organizations to develop simply in terms of 
what is logical. Rather, they have to be 
worked out in terms of what is possible and 
attainable in light of the political and inter- 
national situation, public opinion, the per- 
sonalities and capabilities of key men, the 
relative urgency of problems in different 
stages of mobilization, and the pressures of 
numerous interest groups that are part and 
parcel of our democracy. Ideal solutions of 
organizational problems are useful as ob- 
jectives to aim at, but it is unrealistic to ex- 
pect rigid conformance to them. 

7. Current Readiness Measures. Prepared- 
ness in the resources mobilization area must 
include not only paper plans to guide policy 
and operations in an emergency, but also spe- 
cific readiness measures needed to put 
such plans into effect. In the absence of an 
initial base adequate to support the opera- 
tions required for national security, plans can- 
not be implemented in an emergency. Nor 
will such implementation take place if pre- 
paredness measures are not closely synchro- 
nized with the objectives and program pro- 
posed for all-out war. 

The planners gave too little though to the 
measures that must be taken in peacetime to 
achieve an adequate state of readiness against 
the contingency of war. Only superficial 
consideration was given to the measures that 
must be taken in the various phases of transi- 
tion from peace to war. Their rosters of key 
personnel for wartime tasks were largely con- 
fined to the commodities area. On the or- 
ganizational side, only the component units 
of the ANMB were groomed as the nuclei 
of the war mobilization structure. Such con- 
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crete and potentially useful readiness mea- 
sures as were initiated in respect to stockpil- 
ing, educational orders, production studies, 
arsenal rehabilitation, and the establishment 
of reserves of special machinery and equip- 
ment came only at the very end of the plan- 
ning period and were pitifully inadequate in 
their scope and coverage. 


As a consequence, the launching of the 
rearmament program in the summer of 1940 
found us without a readiness base adequate 
to the need. The preparedness measures sub- 
sequently taken followed a course different 
from that charted by the planners. Yet, in- 
stead of taking steps to revise their M-Day 
plans, the planners clung tenaciously to their 
concept of an M-Day as the basis for their 
program. By the time war actually came with 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
economy was already well on the way toward 
mobilization, and it would have been impos- 
sible to change the pattern of relationships 
and experience developed in the period of 
preparedness. Having thus failed to modify 
their M-Day plans and tie them in with cur- 
tent operations, the planning organization 
found itself outside the stream of things and 
largely ignored in the subsequent course of 
events. 

8. Active Participation by Other Depart- 
ments and Agencies of the Government. 
Planning for economic mobilization cannot 
be thought of as the responsibility, or even 
the primary concern, of one agency alone. 
Comprehending as it does all of the nation’s 
resources, it must be the coordinated effort 
of all the Government departments and agen- 
cies responsible for the many inter-related 
segments of the economy. Through their par- 
ticipation in the planning program, moreover, 
the agencies can become familiar with the 
many responsibilities which they must be 
called upon to discharge in an emergency. 
In that way we may be able to avoid the un- 
necessary creation of emergency agencies and 
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the resultant delay, confusion, jealousies, and 
duplicate, overlapping and competitive ac- 
tivities. 

Though existing agencies were called upon 
for data and assistance in some instances, the 
planners did not develop systematic, Govern- 
ment-wide participation in their planning pro- 
gram. For the detailed administration of con- 
trols over power and fuel, transportation, war 
finance, price control and war trade, it was 
proposed to utilize the various Government 
departments and regulatory bodies concerned 
with related problems in peacetime. For the 
most part, however, as was indicated earlier 
in this paper, the planners had written off the 
old-line agencies as unsuited for direct and 
major responsibilities in the organization and 
management of a war economy. 

The failure to bring more intimately into 
the planning the various interested Govern- 
ment departments and agencies and the pro- 
posal to relegate them to a subordinate posi- 
tion in wartime had unfortunate conse- 
quences. It provided further grounds for op- 
position to the IMP. It resulted in planning 
that did not contemplate adequately enough 
programs other than those related to military 
procurement and production. Furthermore, 
it resulted in a widespread lack of knowledge 
of their responsibilities on the part of a num- 
ber of agencies whose active participation in 
the early stages of World War II mobiliza- 


tion was essential. 


9. Active Citizen Participation. Policy de- 
terminations in economic mobilization have 
direct, immediate and personal effects on every 
citizen. If economic mobilization plans are to 
gain wide acceptance, leaders of all segments 
of our national life—labor, agriculture, and 
the professions, as well as industry—must be 
encouraged to participate in their formula- 
tion. In this country any planning that lacks 
the cooperation of these groups and their 
members is doomed to probable failure. If 
plans for economic mobilization are to be 


Summer 


carried out effectively, they must have the 
understanding and support of the majority 
of our citizenry. 

The military recognized the need for pub- 
lic appreciation and support of the economic 
mobilization program. The Introduction to 
the 1939 Plan is prefaced by the following 
statement of Woodrow Wilson: “The high- 
est and best form of efficiency is the sponta- 
neous cooperation of a free people.” In their 
Foreword to the Plan, they disclaimed any 
intent to modify our constitutional processes. 
“Indeed,” they asserted, “the prime purpose 
of procurement planning and of the Indus- 
trial Mobilization Plan is the preservation of 
these processes for the people of the United 
States.” Speaking of the necessary legal au- 
thority elsewhere in the document, they 
stressed that even more important to the ex- 
ecution of emergency functions was “the 
support of public opinion.” 


Yet the planners did a poor job of “sell- 
ing” their program to the general public; 
and they underestimated the task of obtain- 
ing public acceptance of mobilization mea- 
sures, particularly in the period of transition 
from the declaration of an emergency to the 
actual outbreak of hostilities. While indus- 
try was brought in contact with the facility 
allocation program and other aspects of mo- 
bilization planning, the general public ap- 
pears to have been uninformed of the pre- 
paratory work under way. 

In the first decade of planning, with the 
nation in a state of complacency, little effort 
was made to elicit public support, a situation 
that was soon recognized as a major defect 
in the program. When the plans were pub- 
licized in the ’thirties—a decade characterized 
by a severe depression, disillusionment and 
cynicism—the planners found the public hos- 
tile to war preparations. With a view to keep- 
ing out of war rather than developing means 
for waging it effectively, public and Congres- 
sional attention was focused on neutrality 
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legislation and on measures that would make 
war less attractive by equalizing its burdens 
and removing the prospect of profiteering. 


With the increasing tension in Europe at 
the close of the ’thirties, public interest in 
the preparedness program was stimulated. An 
active publicity campaign was launched with 
the hope that the public would thereby ob- 
tain a clear understanding of the objectives 
and policies of the IMP. The latter, however, 
met with sensational and alarmist publicity. 
It was described as a blueprint for dictator- 
ship, and much was made of the alleged 
secrecy of the preparations, the completeness 
of the controls, and the readiness for imme- 
diate operation under the Plan. 


The political forces bent on avoiding em- 
broilment in war were much stronger than 
the planners had anticipated. The President’s 
declaration of a “limited” emergency on Sep- 
tember 8, 1939, found the public reluctant 
to consider strong mobilization steps, as evi- 
denced by the bitter Congressional fight over 
the revision of the Neutrality Act. Nor was 
this anti-war sentiment substantially changed 
even after the President’s declaration of an 
“unlimited” emergency on May 27, 1941. 


In the face of this strong resistance to in- 
volvement in the European war, it would 
have been impossible to obtain popular and 
Congressional support of the IMP, even if 
the President’s reaction to it had been fa- 
vorable. The President had no choice but to 
proceed with the utmost caution. The mea- 
sures taken for the nation’s preparedness may 
have been in flagrant violation of some of the 
cardinal principles and policies developed by 
the planners, but they were more in line with 
the realities of the existing political situation. 
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CoNCLUSION 


With the benefit of hindsight it is easy 
for us to put the spotlight on these deficien- 
cies in the pre-war planning. Yet, when it is 
considered that twenty years’ effort had gone 
into the planning, it is surprising, indeed, that 
many of these shortcomings had not been 
noted and corrected. 

It should not be inferred from what has 
been said, however, that the pre-war plan- 
ning was entirely without beneficial influ- 
ence on the mobilization effort. The plan- 
ning activities had a definite educational 
significance within the armed services and 
industry, and to a limited extent within other 
agencies of the Government and with the 
public. In the field of procurement, the fa- 
cility surveys, the program of arsenal rehabil- 
itation, the establishment of reserves of spe- 
cial machinery and equipment, the educational 
orders and production studies, and the stock- 
pile accumulations, however inadequate, were 
helpful in launching the nation’s rearma- 
ment program. While their participation in 
the industrial mobilization program was 
hardly as direct or as effective as had been 
anticipated, the planning organization at all 
levels maintained liaison with the current 
operating and civilian control agencies, made 
available to them their plans and studies, and 
provided counsel in coping with the intricate 
organizational and operating problems that 
emerged. In these efforts the planners con- 
tributed to the successful prosecution of the 
war, Yet there can be no question that the 
dividends on the Government’s long-term in- 
vestment in planning could have been much 
richer had those responsible for the launch- 
ing and prosecution of the program thought 
through its implications and developed sound- 
er principles to guide the planning process. 
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